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Proceedings at New Haven, October 21st and 22d, 1869. 



The Society assembled for its autumn meeting on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 2 1 st, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes, the Committee of Arrange- 
ments gave notice that they had accepted on behalf of the Society 
an invitation from the Secretary of the Classical Section, Prof. 
Hadley, to take tea and hold the evening session at his house. 
On motion, their action in the matter was approved. 

The Directors announced that they had appointed the next An- 
nual Meeting to be held in Boston, on Wednesday, May 18th, 1 870, 
and had designated Mr. J. S. Ropes, with the Recording and Cor- 
responding Secretaries, as Committee of Arrangements for the 
meeting. 

They also recommended for election as members of the Society : 

to Corporate membership, 

Rev. Mytton Maury, of Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Mr. Nathaniel Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Rev. William H. Ward, of New York. 
Rev. Joseph K. Wight, of New Hamburg, N. Y. 

to Corresponding membership, 

Rev. Joseph Edkins, Missionary in China. 

Rev. John T. Gracey, Missionary in Central India. 

The gentlemen thus recommended were elected without dissent. 

The Directors also informed the Society that, by a disastrous fire 
which occurred in the printing office of Messrs. Tuttle, Morehouse 
and Taylor, on the 21st September last, all the undistributed part 
of the edition of the half-volume of Journal just published (vol. ix. 
No. 1), along with the extra copies of the Taittiriya-Pruticakhya, 
had been destroyed. The Committee of Publication was now au- 
thorized by them to proceed to reprint the work and replace the 
loss, as soon as should be found convenient : the expense would 
be, it was expected, not far from two-thirds covered by an insur- 
ance of five hundred dollars which had been taken upon the Soci- 
ety's property in the building burnt. 

Extracts from the correspondence of the past half-year were read 
by the Corresponding Secretary ; among others, the following : 

From Prof. G. Seyffarth, Dansville, N. Y., June 26th, 1869: 

" .... I am about to publish a work entitled " Clavis Aegyptiaea : collection 
of all bilingual and some other hieroglyphic inscriptions, translated and explained. 
With the syllabic alphabet in hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic characters, and 
with glossaries and indexes." This volume will contain thirty-four inscriptions, of 
which the famous one found in the ruins of Pompeii, on the altar in the temple of 
Tsis, will interest the Italians." 
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From the Rev. J. Perkins, D.D., Chicopee, Mass, Oct. 9th, 1869: 

" I am sorry to be obliged to report myself as confined to my room by 

protracted sickness, and not even able to use a pen. ... By another hand I send 
you two manuscripts, which I beg you to present to the Society's attention at your 
convenience. They are a brief grammar and vocabulary of the Kurdish language, 
prepared by the late lamented Rev. Samuel A. Rhea, one of your corresponding 
members. He had commenced copying the grammar for you before his death. Of 
Mr. Rhea you already know something. He was one of the most gifted men of 
all our missionaries. He resided eight years in Kurdistan, a much longer time than 
any other civilized man ever lived in the country ; and, while he made the Nesto- 
rians and their language the objects of his special attention, he yet freely mingled 
with the Kurds also during the whole period. Yet it is to be presumed that Mr. 
Rhea would not claim for his grammar and vocabulary any merits beyond those of 
the briefest epitome of the language. I would present these manuscripts to the 

Oriental Society in the name of his widow I hope in a few weeks to send 

you a copy of an admirable memoir of Mr. Rhea [by Rev. D. "W. Marsh]." 

Mr. Rhea's manuscripts here spoken of were laid hefore the So- 
ciety later in the meeting. 

From Mr. William Gamhle, Superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Mission Press at Shanghai, dated May 18th, 1869 : 

" I shipped by the American Mail of March 20th two boxes of type for you, 
being the Chinese font ordered some time since for the American Oriental Society. 
Of the fund collected by Dr. Bradley there will still remain in your hands a con- 
siderable balance after paying for what are now sent. If you wish still to expend 
it in Chinese type, I would advise that, instead of having a larger font, you purchase 
the matrices for the more common sorts. In this way your font would be much 
more serviceable, if you wished to use it in printing. The great difficulty in print- 
ing Chinese with moveable type comes from our constantly running out of sorts. 
The total number of different characters ir the font is 6000 full body, and 1500 prim- 
itives and radicals, which will by combination make a total of nearly 25,000 dif- 
ferent characters. The type are in the cases, which are well packed in the boxes, 
and all you will have to do is to get a small cabinet made for the cases, and slip them 
into it according as they are numbered. . . . The Chinese and Japanese are com- 
mencing to use our method of printing to some extent." 

The Secretary explained that the font procured was one of small 
pica size, recently cut at Shanghai under the direction of Mr. Gam- 
ble himself, and highly approved both by Chinese and foreigners 
for the beauty and delicacy of its style, and its convenience of 
practical use with English type.* 

He was obliged to add that the packing had proved insufficient, 
and that the boxes had come to hand with most of the cases broken, 
and their contents in a state of pi, so that the font was not for the 
moment in condition to be used. The Directors have authorized 
such expenditure as should be required in order to restore its ser- 
viceableness. 

From Dr. W. F. A. Behrnauer, dated Dresden, April 7th, 1 869 : 

" I communicate herewith an account of the Arabic inscription found on the hip- 
pogriff of the Campo Santo at Pisa, with a rubbing made by my friend Dr. Detlef- 
sen, during his studies, made in Italy at the end of 1859 and the beginning of 1860." 

Dr. Behrnauer refers to the interpretation of this inscription given by M. Marcel 

* The following is a specimen of it: A •J' ^n'|4^l$ 
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in 1839, in the Journal Asiatique, and characterizes it as hardly satisfactory, lan- 
ci's plate, in his "Trattato delle simboliche rappresentanze Arabiche" (Paris, 1845, 
4to, vol ii., pp. 54, 154), is more accurate than Marcel's, but his explanation is also 
not to be approved : such is the opinion of Mr. Michel Amari, who gives a new 
reading of the inscription, copied by Dr. Behrnauer and translated as follows : " ex- 
cellent benediction and high favor, perfect prosperity without envy, and perpetual 
wealth and unalterable health and happiness, and revenue not diminished for its 
possessor." Dr. Behrnauer quotes from De Morrona ("Pisa illustrata," Pisa, 1187, 
vol. i., p. 190-195) some account of the monument. It is 1} metres (about five 
feet) high, and 1^ metres (a little over three feet) broad. It is said to have been 
found under ground while the foundations of the cathedral of Pisa were laid; and 
was placed as an ornament upon the point of the gable of the cathedral, where it 
remained until the beginning of the present century. It was somewhat damaged 
by musket-balls, fired at it while in that position. 

The inscription of this monument has a great resemblance to the other legendary 
texts which are to be found on monuments of metal, on bowls and on vases, and 
the like. 

The Corresponding Secretary also exhibited a copper fac-simile 
(electrotyped) of a supposed block-tin coin, stated to have been 
found, a "foot and a "half below the surface, at a place in Vermillion 
Co., Indiana, surrounded by forests but in the neighborhood 
of so-called " Aztec " mounds ; and supposed to be a relic of the 
"mound-builders." It belongs at present to Mr. John Collett, of 
Eugene, Vermillion Co., Ind., who is desirous of having its true 
character determined. The characters on the coin were evidently 
Arabic, and several gentlemen present, practically familiar with 
Eastern coins, had no doubt of its being a quite modern Arabic 
coin, although no one was able to make out the legend. It was 
generally pronounced to belong to a class of spurious relics of 
which the West has been somewhat prolific of late. 

Communications were now called for, and the following were 
presented : 

1. On a Set of Ancient Chinese Scrolls, containing representa- 
tions of early Emperors and other distinguished characters, by Dr. 
Peter Parker, of Washington, D. C. 

These scrolls purport to be fac-similes of stones engraved during the Han dy- 
nasty (ended A. D. 260). They represent Hwang-ti (alleged date, B. C. 2596), 
Chuen-heuh Kaou- yang, son of Chang-i and grandson of Hwang-ti (B. C. 2400), 
Fuh-hi, the inventor of writing, and Tsang-tsing (B. C. 3254), Chuh-tsong, Shin- 
nung the Divine husbandman (B. C. 3114), Te-yaou (B. C. 2330), the illustrious, 
" benevolent as heaven, wise as god, whom the people approached as the sun, and 
looked up to as the clouds," and various other worthies celebrated in the annals of 
China. 

Dr. Parker gave a partial explanation of the contents of the scrolls. The fac- 
similes are highly valued by the Chinese, and their treatment serves to illustrate 
the zeal and cleverness of Chinese antiquarians. Scores of the latter have expended 
study upon them, with results which are recorded on the scrolls, each comment 
being dated, and having the signature and the seal of its author affixed. The orig- 
inal inscriptions are in part so effaced by time that only portions of the characters 
remain ; but from these the reading has been restored and the sense determined. 

A set of the scrolls was presented to the Society by Dr. Parker, who proposed 
to furnish later a complete translation of their contents, with notes. 

2. On the Algonkin name Manit or Manitou, sometimes trans- 
lated ' Great Spirit' and ' God,' by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of 
Hartford, Conn. 
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This paper was introduced by remarks on the difficulty of distinguishing, in the 
present habits and opinions of the Indians of North America, that which they have 
inherited from remote ancestors and that which they have derived from foreign 
sources. In the absence of historical records and reliable traditions, traces of primi- 
tive beliefs must be sought in language ; and such evidence as language supplies 
is the more valuable because it cannot be suspected of a European origin, or as of 
modern invention. 

An analysis was given of the name Manit or Manitou, by which various Algonkin 
nations expressed their highest conception of an existence and a power superior to 
man's. Manitou (otherwise written Mannittoou. Manito, Munedo, etc.) was shown 
to be formed from Manit, by affixing the representative of the verb-substantive. 
It means 'Manit is,' or 'it is Manit'. The next step in analysis separates the ini- 
tial M, which is an indefinite and impersonal prefix, from an-it, a participle of the 
verb an-eii, meaning 'to be more than, to exceed, to surpass.' The adverbial form, 
an-ue (in the Massachusetts language), is the sign of the comparative degree, and 
means 'more, beyond.' An-it does not connote life, spiritual existence, or any moral 
attributes. One of its uses is in the sense of 'corrupt,' 'rotten,' or 'decayed,' that 
is, ' gone beyond ' or ' more than ' the natural and proper state. In this sense the 
Mass. an-it and an-eiik (from the same verb) are used by Eliot ; the Abnaki an- 
dhoue by Rale, and the corresponding al-et, in the Delaware, by Zeisberger. 

The primary meaning of Manit was thus found to be, 'Somebody who or some- 
thing which goes beyond, exceeds, or is more than the common or the normal ; 
something eicira-ordinary or preter-natural — not, necessarily, super-natural.' And 
this was shown to agree with the explanation of the word given by several early 
writers. 

Other Algonkin words were mentioned, having similar meaning but no etymo- 
logical affinity to Manit; such as the Abnaki Niwesk and Micmac Nixkam. The 
Dakota wakan', which has been translated 'God, a spirit, something consecrated; 
medicine,' etc., was derived from the preposition and adverb aka, 'above, superior.' 
Hence, wakan is as appropriately used to characterize a bad spirit as a good one, 
or any extra-ordinary natural phenomenon as either. 

In a paper printed with the Proceedings of the Am. Philosophical Society for 
September, 1864, was pointed out the resemblance between the Algonkin 
Manitou and certain old-world names or titles of the Supreme Being, such as " the 
Chinese rnang taou, Egyptian ma ntr, Latin magnus deus, Greek fu yac tfcof, and 
Sanskrit maha deva." Mr Trumbull remarked that, with the reduction of manitou 
to its root an, this resemblance disappears, and with it the mathematical probability, 
which had been computed as not far from "a hundred millions to one," of the deri- 
vation of these names from the same original source. This analysis also deprives 
of all special significance what Dr. Schoolcraft regarded "as the remarkable fact, that 
the -edo or -ito of the Algonkin name of God is in sound both the Greek [Latin?] 
deo and the Azteck teo transposed." Mere verbal resemblance was proved (as Mr. 
Trumbull believed) in this instance, as it has been in many others, to be valueless 
as evidence of the genetic relationship of languages. 

3. Brief Grammar and Vocabulary of the Kurdish Language, 
by the late Rev. Samuel A. Rhea, Missionary among the Nestorians 
of Kurdistan ; presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 

The letter of Dr. Perkins accompanying this paper has been given above. 

In his grammatical sketch, Mr. Rhea goes through with the different parts of 
speech, explaining their inflections and modes of use ; spending by far the most 
space upon the classification and conjugation of verbs. His vocabulary contains 
not far from fifteen hundred words, with very brief indication of their meaning, 
usually limited to a single synonym. 

The Secretary read some extracts from the grammar, pointing out the very close 
accordance between the facts detailed and those of the Persian language. He re- 
marked that the question of publication of the manuscript would of course remain 
to be determined by careful comparison with the already published data for the 
Kurdish, which alone could show how much that was new, and an addition to 
knowledge, was brought to light in it. There could hardly fail to be matter of- de- 
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cided value here ; and the collection and working up of it, in the leisure of a labori- 
ous life, was an evidence of scholarly taste and devotedness on the part of Mr. Rhea 
which was highly creditable to him, and could not but add to our sorrow for his 
early death. 

4. Recent Archaeological Explorations and Discoveries in Asia 
Minor, by Rev. H. J. Van Lennep, Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. 
in Asiatic Turkey. 

Dr. Van Lennep gave a summary account of some of the results of his own ex- 
plorations in Asia Minor, mentioning at the same time that most of them would be 
found more fully described and illustrated in a forthcoming work of his, entitled 
" Travels in Asia Minor," now in process of publication (by Murray, London). 

He spoke first of the remains of a very ancient fort on the top of a mountain 
which is called Star mountain ( Yildiz Dagh). Strabo describes a mountain by this 
same name, asserting that the most valuable treasures of King Mithridates were 
kept in the castle at its summit, and that it was taken by the Romans. Dr. Van 
Lennep pronounced Strabo's description to apply closely to this mountain, as regards 
both its situation and its character. Two streams gush forth high upon its side and 
flow not far apart; when they reach the base, they turn in opposite directions, 
pass completely around the mountain, and, uniting on the other side, form what 
is still called the Star river. The mountain lies between Tocat and Sivas, and the 
fort is more than eight thousand feet above the level of the Black Sea. It com- 
mands a view as far as that sea on the north, and Mt. Argens on the south. 

Referring to the sculptures on Yazili Kayah (near the ancient Pterium, one day's 
journey north of Vuzghat), Dr. Van Lennep assented to Texier's explanation of 
them, as representing the introduction of the worship of Astarte into Phrygia ; but 
claimed that the youth behind the goddess, whom Texier calls simply a prince, 
must be recognized as the Cupid of the Greeks. Mr. Layard had equally failed to 
recognize the child-god in the procession he copies from the carvings at Nineveh. 
Dr. Van Lennep supported his view by a gem recently obtained by him in Asia 
Minor, on which is cut an intaglio figure of the Assyrian Astarte, with the three- 
pointed crown on her head and the star and crescent moon on either side ; while 
behind her, on a chair, sits a child, who is none other than Cupid. This gem was 
pronounced to be of Assyrian subject and Greek workmanship, pure Greek and 
Assyrian intaglios being exhibited to illustrate its character. 

Next were described the remains of an unfinished Egyptian building at Euyuk, 
a day's journey north of Tazili Kayah. Its material is black granite, while Grecian 
monuments are usually of marble. Egyptian sphinxes stand on either side of the 
entrance, from which a line of sculptured stones extends to the right and left, as 
in other ancient monuments, both Assyrian and Egyptian. The sculptures seem to 
represent the erection of the building, and the festivities and ceremonies observed 
on the occasion. The bull Apis stands on a platform, and sacrifices of goats and 
oxen are offered to him by the king and queen. The features and hair of nearly all 
the figures are African. 

Farther, the figure of Sesostris was spoken of, found carved on a ledge near the 
mouth of a pass through Mt. Tmolus, not far from the ancient road from Smyrna 
to Sardis. This is one of the two figures of the conqueror described by Herodotus. 

Finally, Dr. Van Lennep described the interesting remains that lie around Smyr- 
na; especially the old rubbish-heap of ancient Smyrna, where valuable remains are 
often brought to light by the rains. He spoke of the opening of several tombs of 
a very ancient date. He also exhibited to the Society various figures or fragments 
of figures in terra cotta, of the highest artistic merit, which had been found in those 
tombs or in the soil, and which appear to him to have been originally gilded, and 
to have represented the household divinities of the ancient Symrniotes. 

5. On a Chinese Tablet illustrating the religious opinions of the 
literary class, by Dr. D. B. McCartee, Missionary of the Presby- 
terian Board at Ningpo, China. 

Dr. McCartee said that the scroll which he exhibited was interesting both as a 
very favorable specimen of Chinese calligraphy, and as showing the views held by 
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a large proportion of the literary men of China with reference to the popular reli- 
gion. He went on .to set forth briefly the peculiar religious condition of China, 
explaining that the Chinese as a nation, instead of being divided between the Con- 
fucian faith, Buddhism, and the doctrines of Lao-tse, really accept them all, having 
recourse always to the particular divinity or rite which is reputed to be serviceable 
in such matters as they happen to have in hand. It has been stated that the literati, 
or so-called Confucianists, do not worship idols; but this is an error, for the stellar 
gods Win-chang (Ursa major) and Kwei-sing (polar star) are worshipped by th e 
literary class as such, and by them alone, as the speaker could testify from personal 
observation, having lived in a temple with these idols for more than a year. 

The scroll exhibited was an impression or rubbing from a stone tablet erected 
in the CKeng-Hwang JUiau, or 'Temple of the Tutelar Deity' of the Wei-Men or ' dis- 
trict city of Wei,' in the province of Shan-tung, China; and the inscription was in the 
handwriting of Oheu Pan-k'iau, the Chi-hien or magistrate of the district — a literary 
gentleman celebrated as a poet, a calligrapher, and a wit, whose "Remains," con- 
sisting of poems, pencil drawings, and epistolary writings, have gone through many 
editions in China. The sentiments expressed in this document clearly mark Mr. 
Clieu as a disciple of the school of Chu-hi, who may be said to have been the Comte 
of China. The inscription bears the date of the 17th year of Kien-lung, the 9th of 
the then current cycle (of 60 years), and the 5th moon (about June, A. D. 1752). Mr. 
Chen commences by referring to the Ki-lin, the fung or phoenix, the serpent, and 
the dragon; to each of which are ascribed bodily members, and distinct personal 
characteristics. He then speaks of the heavens, as an azure vault, and the earth 
as a massive clod, and man as the being who, dwelling between heaven and earth, 
is characterized by certain bodily organs, the faculty of speech, a sense of propriety, 
etc. But, he asks, how can we suppose Heaven to possess bodily organs like 
man's, and ascribe to it a personal existence ? He says that from the time of the 
Duke of Chou (B.C. 1 130) the name " Supreme Ruler" (Shang-ti) has been applied 
to Heaven, and that the vulgar have styled it the " Gemmeous Emperor" ( Tuh- 
Hwang), and invested it with bodily organs, clothing, regalia, and a personal exist- 
ence ; have made images of it, and accompanied them with retinues of followers ; 
and that subsequent ages have regarded it with awe and reverence. He then 
speaks of the Oh'eng, or wall which surrounds every city, and of the Hwang, or 
moat which encircles it, and asks why people have personified these as a god, and 
attributed to this god power over life and death, and jurisdiction over happiness 
and misery, surrounding (its images) with awe-inspiring objects, so that not only 
the common people are struck with awe, but even he himself confesses that, on 
entering the dark recesses of its temple, his hair stands on end, and his frame shud- 
ders, as though he stood in the presence of a demon. He quotes an ancient sage 
who says " these things are what make the people seek to conciliate them" (i. e., 
the gods), and adds that, unless the ignorant populace have a desire to conciliate 
the gods, the officers could not trust them (nor control them). After describing 
the repairs that had been thought necessary, and the expense incurred in mak- 
ing them, and in suitably furnishing the temple, he adds that some might be dis- 
posed to question the necessity, or propriety, of expending several thousand ounces 
of silver in erecting a pavilion and stage for theatrical exhibitions; and asks " Can 
it be that there are gods who delight in theatrical exhibitions?" He quotes from 
an ancient tablet an account of a female musician who " delighted the gods " with 
her performances, and cites from the Book of Odes the following passage : " With 
lyres and harps and strokes of the drum, welcome the Lord of the Fields; " and 
then asks, " Is there really a Lord of the Fields? and does he really delight in lyres 
and harps? If so, who ever heard of him ? " He then explains it as being simply 
the natural way in which people give expression to their gratitude to the gods. He 
expresses his approbation of this system of instructing (and ruling) the people, de- 
vised by the ancients ; and says that, since people have sacrificed to the Oh'eng- 
Hwang (literally ' City Wall and Moat') as though it had a personal existence, why 
not please it with songs and dances? And as to theatrical representations, he 
thinks the theatre, as a school of morals, has conferred great benefits upon man- 
kind. All that he would stipulate is that indecent and otherwise unsuitable plays 
should be prohibited. In summing up, he says that Fu-hi, Shen-nung, Hwang-ti, 
Yau, Shun, Yii, T'ang, Wen-wang, Wu-wang, the duke of Chou, and Confucius, 
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really did exist personally before they were deified, and there seems to be a pro- 
priety in sacrificing to them as though they (still) had a personal existence. But 
Heaven, earth, the sun, moon, wind, thunder, hills and streams, rivers and moun- 
tains, soil and grain, the wall and moat, the corners of the house, the well, and the 
fire-place, although they have been deified, have really no personal existence, and 
should not (properly or per se) be sacrificed to as though they had. Yet even the 
sages from the ancient times have all sacrificed to them, as though they really and 
personally existed ; and he asks, do the deities of heaven enjoy the viands or make 
use of the utensils used in sacrificing to them ? And he replies that, although the 
sounds, the colors, and the odors and tastes of things in heaven cannot be imitated, 
yet all these devices are but the modes of giving expression to the feelings of rev- 
erence and veneration which naturally arise in the human heart. Hence he con- 
cludes that the erection of a tablet to perpetuate the memory of the repairs made 
upon the Ch'eng-Hwang temple is not a.n affair of mere local or temporary interest, 
but is inseparably connected with the doctrines and ceremonial observances of re- 
mote antiquity ; and since others (whose names he mentions) had liberally contri- 
buted funds to defray the expenses, he (the writer) could not be so parsimonious as 
to grudge a contribution of penmanship to the same object. 

Dr. McCartee remarked in conclusion that he had often heard similar sentiments 
advanced by officers and literati in China, and it was interesting to observe that 
the wisest of that ancient nation gave such unequivocal assent to the doctrine that 
belief in a personal God, who will render to every man according to his work, is 
both a natural acting-out of the human heart, and absolutely requisite in order to 
secure good government. 

Dr. McCartee further exhibited a set of very fine rubbings, taken from stone 
tablets set up in a Buddhist temple at Hangehow, and representing, nearly in life 
size, sixteen of the eighteen Lo-han (Sanskrit arhant), or personal attendants of 
Buddha. These rubbings he presented to the Society's collection. 

6. On the Theory of the Greek Accent, by Prof. James Hadley, 
of New Haven. 

The Greeks distinguished one syllable in each word by sounding its vowel on a 
higher key : this higher key was represented by the acute accent. The ordinary 
lower key was not represented in writing. But when it followed the higher key 
on the same long vowel, it was represented by the grave accent, which then united 
with the acute to form the circumflex. And when a high-tone ultima, followed by 
other words in close connection, dropped down to a lower key, it was written 
with a grave accent instead of the acute. The melodic character of the Greek 
accent Prof. Hadley illustrated from Dionysius Halic. (de Comp. Verb., 12), who 
calls the interval between the higher and lower keys a fifth (three tones and a semi- 
tone). That there was any difference in stress (or force of utterance) between ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables, is not. intimated by the ancient writers: that such 
difference, if it existed, cannot have been great, is made probable by the total dis- 
regard of accent in ancient verse. The question has been raised whether any dis- 
tinction was made among the lower tones ; whether there was any middle tone, 
intermediate between the highest and the lowest. Some amjient writers speak of 
a middle tone ; but the statements are not so definite as could be wished. G. 
Hermann (de emend, rat. gramm. Graec.) recognized a middle tone in the grave ac- 
cent where it takes the place of an acute on the ultima. G. Curtius (Jahn's Jahrb., 
vol. 72) recognized it also in the grave accent where it forms part of the circumflex. 
Recently, P. Misteli (Kuhn's Zeitsch.. vol. 11), founding on the analogies of the 
Sanskrit accent, holds that the high tone (acute accent), where it was not final, was 
always followed by a middle tone. Prof. Hadley set forth a theory based on that 
of Misteli, but with additions and modifications of his own. In the undivided Indo- 
European, as in Sanskrit, there was no restriction on the place of the accent ; it 
might fall on any syllable of the longest word. Hence the high tone with the fol- 
lowing middle tone might be separated from the end of the word by a succession 
of low-tone syllables. If now there came to be a prevailing dislike for such a 
succession, an unwillingness to hear more than pne low-tone syllable at the end of 
a word, the result would be to confine the accent to the last three syllables. This 
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result, as it is found both in Greek and in Latin, may be referred to the time of 
Graeco-Italican unity. But for the Greek we have to assume also a subsequent 
restriction ; the final low tone must not occupy the whole of a long syllable ; if 
it came upon a long vowel, the first half of that vowel must be sounded with mid- 
dle tone. Thus "high tone, middle tone, short low tone," became a prevailing 
cadence for Greek words, and was brought in wherever it could be attained with- 
out throwing back the accent. The leading rules of Greek accentuation — no ac- 
cent allowed before the antepenult ; only the acute used on that syllable, and not 
even this if the ultima is long ; an accented penult must take the circumflex if it 
has a long vowel and the ultima a short one ; an accented penult must take the 
acute in any other case ; — all these are explained by this cadence, being all neces- 
sary to secure it. As for throwing back the accent to obtain this cadence (or as 
much of it as possible), one branch of the Greeks, the Aeolians of Asia Minor, did 
so ; whence Aeolic forms like %d/\ e7roc, ^a/tt-7T6Jc, XelivKOTes, for which the common 
Greek has ^a/tc7r6c, xa^eTrtic, XeXvKoret;, with the primitive accent. 

The Latin took a different, though analogous course. It allowed the final low 
tone to have either quantity, but would not allow the middle tone before it to oc- 
cupy the whole of a long syllable, whether long by nature or position. Hence the 
cadence, "high tone, short middle tone, low tone," which the Latin procured, or as 
much of it as possible, in all words, even by throwing back the accent like the 
Aeolic Greek. In this way all the varieties of Latin accent — legeres, legeret, mo- 
neres, moneret, Ugendm, vixit, res — may be easily accounted for. 

In conclusion, Prof. Hadley referred to the hypothetical character of this theory, 
pointing out the unproved assumptions contained in it ; but remarked that these 
assumptions are so natural in themselves and furnish so simple an explanation for 
so many seemingly unconnected facts, that it is difficult to believe them wholly un- 
founded 

7. On the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, by Prof. Charles 
Short, of Columbia College, New York. 

This communication was a verbal account of an Essay which Prof. Short was 
.about to publish. The immediate occasion of the Essay is the republication in this 
country of Mr. Tonge's English-Greek Dictionary. That work being intended 
chiefly as an aid to students in Greek Composition, it seemed well to prefix to it 
something on the order of the words. 

Prof. Short stated that, while there were several monographs on this subject by 
European scholars relating to single authors or to single points, as by Darpe, Braun 
and Engelhardt, and while several commentators on Greek authors had here and 
there touched the matter, as Stallbaum, Weber, and Rehdantz, yet he was not 
aware that any systematic treatise upon the subject had anywhere appeared, and 
he had therefore undertaken to supply such a one as he could. The general' sub- 
ject being large, he had confined himself to the usages of prose, and to one form 
of that, the Attic. 

Taking Xenophon as a basis, he had then carefully examined Thucydides, next 
the Attic Orators, and lastly Plato. His method had been to gather under each 
head a very large number of examples from these writers in the order just men- 
tioned, and then to deduce the general law, noting the exceptions, and giving them 
in classes where this was practicable. When the reason for a particular order ap- 
peared, he had in many instances stated it, but his main purpose in the present 
Essay was^ rather to de velope the laws of order than to discuss them, and by adding 
the exceptions to show the range within which diversity of order might take place. 

Some of the general laws were specified: that the adjective follows the word it 
qualifies ; that the genitive follows the noun it limits, with the curious exception 
that when the limited noun has the article, the genitive in general relations may 
stand between the article and the noun, but the partitive genitive, as a law, may 
not; that the predicate noun, pronoun, or adjective, stands directly before the verb 
finite, or an infinitive, or a participle either with or without the article ; that the 
Greeks in respect to collocation made no distinction between the objective and the 
subjective infinitive, putting both alike after the leading word; that the modifica- 
tion of a word having the article intervenes between the article and the word, and 
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that it sometimes follows both wholly or in part, but only in the rarest instances 
(except a limiting genitive) precedes them, and that he had observed only one case 
in which an adverb modifying an infinitive with the article stood before the article, 
and that in a suspected piece of Xenophon, the Apologia. 

In his treatment of the prepositions, he had first given their position with reference 
to their regimen and then added an elaborate section on a perplexing subject, the 
omission and repetition of the preposition under various circumstances ; and after 
setting forth the prevailing usage in simple cases, he had considered the complex 
cases, and shown that the latter could be resolved into the former. He has perhaps 
discovered a law here not previously observed. 

Where various readings existed affecting the matter of order, he had given the 
variation under its appropriate head and subjoined the name of the Editor who 
adopted it, and the examples in connection with which such reading was given 
might be regarded as so much testimony on its behalf. 

8. On Prof. Max Muller's Translation of the Rig-Veda, by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

Prof. "Whitney said that not more than two or three other Sanskritists had stud- 
ied the Veda so long and so deeply as Prof. Max Miiller, or were in position to fur- 
nish so authoritative a version of it. Hence, scholars had been looking forward 
with eager expectation to his translation, promised many years ago, and of which 
the first volume has left the press this season. The work as published would not 
be found in all respects to fulfil the expectations they had formed. Though adver- 
tised as one of a series of eight volumes, it actually contains only one seventy-fifth 
of the Vedic text (12 hymns out of 1017). The bulk of the volume is filled with 
a variety of material, which, though much of it valuable in itself, would gladly have 
been spared. The author has taken as his model Burnouf 's work on the A vesta. 
But the circumstances of the two cases are so different that the model is an Ul- 
chosen one. Burnouf was breaking a path in an entirely new subject. His work 
was left a fragment, and never could have been made any thing else. Miiller has 
undertaken an impracticable task, that of accounting for and establishing his ver- 
sion of every passage. How incomplete, and open to criticism in regard to propor- 
tion, it is, appears from the circumstance that to the first verse translated there 
is a note of eleven pages on an adjective meaning ' ruddy,' while the making of an 
accusative plural (or gen. or abl. sing.) the subject of a verb, and the assumption 
that the sun could be regarded as Indra's horse, were let pass without any remark 

and so in other cases, which were pointed out in a detailed criticism of a few 

verses. To the extension of the work by including a romanized text of the orig- 
inal hymns themselves, and the detailed versions of other translators, objection was 
taken on the score of want of necessity: since such things can be of service only 
to a professed Vedic scholar, who must be presumed to possess them in another 
form. If Miiller would give simply his own understanding of the meaning of the 
hymns, with limited exposition of especially difficult points, he would consult the 
interests not only of the public at large, but also of his fellow-students in the same 
department 

The selection of this particular' body of hymns (those to the Maruts, or storm- 
gods) for inclusion in the first volume is unfortunate, since they are among the 
most obscure and tedious of the collection, and may repel from a study of the Veda 
some who would have been attracted by a more pleasing first taste. 

On the score of his over-abundant introductory and expository matter, Miiller 
claims that his is the " first translation " of the Veda : a claim which few will be 
ready to admit Burnouf called his work a " commentary, " not a translation, though 
he had no real predecessor; while Miiller has to quote several, one of whom (Ben- 
fey) has worked upon the same basis and with the same principles as himself, 
although doubtless with less thorough preparation. To Muller's method no excep- 
tions can be taken : he utterly discards the native commentators as authority, and 
founds his interpretation upon grammar, etymology, and the comparison of parallel 
passages. He is also perfectly fair and modest in estimating the value of the re- 
sults reached by him ; putting forward his version as only a provisional solution of 
its very difficult problem, and as sure to be superseded by and by, when longer 
study shall have brought a better comprehension of the whole Vedic antiquity- 
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9. Notes on a Surveying Trip from the Phenician Coast to the 
Euphrates River, by Mr. Henry M. Canfield, of South Britain, 
Conn. 

Mr. Canfield had expected to be present at the meeting, and to give an oral ac- 
count of his trip ; but, being unavoidably kept away, he sent instead a brief paper, 
which was read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. Canfield joined Col. Romer's party, engaged to survey a route for a railroad 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, in April, 1868. The line surveyed started 
at the mouth of El Kebir, and followed the road to Hamath nearly to the Nessarieh 
range. With some difficulty, a practicable route was found through the pass 
between the Nessarieh and the Lebanon, then across the beautiful fertile plain 
of the Beky'aa, through the Jebel Horns to Homs, and north-easterly over the 
desert to Selamieh, the farthest outpost of civilization ; then, after extensive ex- 
ploration reaching as far as Aleppo and Palmyra, through the great Wady in Jebel 
Assouet nearly to the Euphrates at Sheik Omar or Balis ; when difficulties with 
the Arab tribes put an end, for the time, to the enterprise. 

Mr. Canfield describes the Nusairi inhabitants of the mountains and desert as a 
large-framed race, usually with light hair and brown eyes, laborious, but treacherous 
and inhospitable ; and speaks of their semi-subterranean dwellings, of their cus- 
toms and religion. He was unable to discover or learn how they dispose of their 
dead. He calls attention to the square towers, called by the Arabs bowgh, scat- 
tered across the whole country to the Euphrates ; also to the numerous castles of 
the middle ages, of which the finest he saw is Kalat el Husn, at the north-western 
edge of the Beky'aa. This is so immense a structure that it is now inhabited by 
5000 people. The desert country beyond Selamieh is marked in places by groups 
of broken columns and heaps of ruins ; at one point, west of the Orontes and east 
of Sherbt el-Humun, forming regular streets and squares over a space three miles 
long and two wide ; deserted villages, in various styles of building, are also nume- 
rous. 

A chief of the Ismaeliyeh was met with who had just returned from a trip to 
India ; showing that the old Assassins have and maintain correspondence with some 
Indian sect. 

Rev. Mr. Blodget, missionary at Peking, addressed the meeting 
briefly respecting the religion of the Chinese, and respecting the 
translation into Chinese of the word God. 

After this (at one o'clock, Friday noon) the Society adjourned, 
to meet again in Boston, on Wednesday, May 18th, 1870. 



